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OTTAWA CONFERENCE 



in 1887-88, and under his presidency the 
Pabyans conference of 1890 took rank as 
the largest and one of the most success- 
ful meetings held up to that time. When 
the association met at St. Louis, in 1889, 
and again in 1904, he was a most thought- 
ful host, whose care for our welfare con- 
tributed largely to the success of those 
meetings. He served also as one of the 
vice-presidents of the Chicago conference 
in 1893, and as vice-president of the inter- 
national library conference at London in 
1897, and was one of the chief spokesmen 
of the association party. This list of offi- 
cers by no means measures the debt of the 
association to him. The much longer list 
of committees on which he served would 
indicate better the character and breadth 
of his work, but even this would leave un- 
expressed the professional knowledge and 
the personal pleasure gained from his com- 
panionship by the individual members. 

This sense of personal loss must be felt 
by all who met him in the other library 
circles in which he was interested, espe- 
cially the Missouri state library associa- 
tion, of which he was the first president, 
and the New York state library associa- 
tion, whose annual meetings he so often 
attended. 

No member of the A. L. A. of his day 
had a wider and closer personal acquain- 
tance among the membership than Mr. 
Crunden. He had a spirit of friendliness 
and human sympathy which prompted him 
to take hold upon the hearts of those with 
whom he was brought into contact in his 
profession. He had no ambition which 
inclined him to self-seeking, but was al- 
ways quick to recognize the merits of 
others and to give acknowledgment freely 
and heartily. He was naturally of a mod- 
est and retiring disposition, but wholly 
without self-consciousness or reserve. He 
looked upon every question with frankness, 
unbiased by any consideration outside of 
its true merits as approved by his mature 
judgment. He held his views firmly, but 
he never undertook to force them upon 
others. His many fine qualities of mind 
and heart are a source of joy to all who 



recall the memory of him as he was in 
the midst of his long and brilliant career. 
His more intimate friends recall with won- 
der the patience with which he bore the 
strain of the years of ill health which 
preceded the final breakdown, and remem- 
ber with gratitude his gracious hospitality. 

The PRESIDENT: What is your pleas- 
ure, Ladies and Gentlemen? 

Dr. BOSTWICK: I move that this 
memorial be spread upon the minutes of 
the association, that it be printed in the 
proceedings of this conference, and that 
copies of it be sent to Mrs. Crunden and 
to Mr. Frederick M. Crunden's brother, 
Mr. F. P. Crunden of St. Louis. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The PRESIDENT: The chair would 
like the support of the first vice-president 
on the platform, and in the meantime, 
while he comes forward, after the report 
of the tellers of the association, we have 
one additional treat which when the time 
comes I shall ask Mr. Burpee to announce. 
The report of the tellers of election is in 
order, which will be read by the secre- 
tary. 

The SECRETARY: The report of the 
tellers states that you have elected the 
following officers: 

REPORT OF THE TELLERS OF 
ELECTION. No 

For President of Votes 

Henry E. Legler, Librarian,' Chicago 

Public Library 151 

For First Vice-President 

E. H. Anderson, Assistant Librarian, 
New York Public Library 143 

For Second Vice-President 
Mary F. Isom, Librarian, Portland 

(Ore.) Library Association 145 

For Members of Executive Board 
(for three years) 
H. C. Wellman, Librarian, Springfield 

City Library Association 145 

T. W. Koch, Librarian, University of 

Michigan 148 

For Members of the Council 
(for five years) 

F. K. Walter, Vice-Director, New York 
State Library 145 
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Margaret Mann, Chief Cataloger, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh 144 

W. W. Bishop, Supt. of Reading Room, 
Library of Congress 147 

B. R. Perry, Librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library 141 

Caroline Burnite, Director of Child- 
ren's Work, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary 146 

For Trustee of Endowment Fund 
(for three years) 
W. C. Kimball, Chairman, New Jersey 
Public Library Commission, Trenton, 

N. J 146 

JOHN F. PHELAN 
LLOYD W. JOSSELYN 

Tellers of Election. 

The PRESIDENT: I have had this 
beautiful gavel but a very little while, 
but it nevertheless gives me great pleasure 
to transfer it. Do you remember that 
Miss Kelso said that we should be able 
to produce evidence in the way of results 
for the value of our work? I am going 
to make a very distinguished, a very large 
claim: I think you owe the presence of 
the president-elect not here only but in 
the profession to the interest which was 
originally aroused in his mind in the Mil- 
waukee public library. 

Mr. Legler, I have great pleasure in pre- 
senting the gavel for the meeting of 
1913 to you as president-elect and in ask- 
ing you to take charge for the remainder 
of this meeting. 

The PRESIDENT-ELECT : Madam 
President, Members of the American Li- 
brary Association, — For the personal good- 
will which you have expressed, I give to 
you my thanks. In so far as your action 
attests confidence, it must be received as 
a call to service, and — if I may be so pre- 
sumptuous as to represent in what I say 
those who have been grouped by you for 
the ensuing year into one official family — 
in that spirit we receive this gavel, not 
as a symbol of authority but of service. 
Without venturing upon the uncharted 
sea of prophecy, we shall endeavor to in- 
terpret in terms of action those mental 



images which have been crystallized for 
us by the strong, virile papers, fortified 
by the abounding interest and the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of all participants in 
this conference. The modern library 
movement, recent as has been its incep- 
tion, has progressed through two strongly 
marked stages, and is entering upon a 
third. The first era was that of pioneer- 
ing, the sowing of seed. The second may 
perhaps be termed the era of experimen- 
tation, out of which grew a few mistakes 
and some splendid results. But we have 
entered upon a third era, the period of 
constructive work, of careful patient plan- 
ning, of building enduringly. If a year 
hence, when we yield into other hands the 
high commission which you have en- 
trusted to us, we shall be able to say 
that some advancement has been made, we 
shall be proud and happy; and we hope 
that your work, which, of course, must 
be our work, will yield some realization of 
our high hopes and aims and aspirations. 

What is the pleasure of this confer- 
ence? 

I am advised that Mr. Burpee has an- 
other pleasure in store for us, and we 
shall be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. BURPEE: Mr. President and 
friends of the American Library Associa- 
tion: On behalf of the local committee I 
have asked our friend Mrs. Herbert Ault, 
of Ottawa, to try to express to you our 
feelings in bidding you farewell. Mrs. 
Ault will sing the old Scotch song, that 
you all know so well, "Will ye no come 
back again." 

After the singing of this fine old song, 
Mrs. Ault led the audience in the singing 
of "Auld Lang Syne," whereupon the 
president-elect declared the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association adjourned. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE 
CONFERENCE 

Throughout the eight days which we 
officially spent within the confines of the 
Dominion, cordial appreciation of our 
presence was constantly in evidence. 



